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Here and Abroad 


People—Places—Events 


WORLD’S BIGGEST WARSHIP 


On next Saturday, December 11, the 
U. S. aircraft carrier Forrestal will 
be launched at Newport News, Vir- 
ginia, shipyards. The carrier is said 
to be the world’s largest warship. It 
can house jet fighters and bombers, 
some of which can carry atom bombs 
to almost any part of the world. The 
ship will go into service next fall. 
It is named after the late Secretary 
of Defense, James Forrestal. 


NIXON HAS A NEW GAVEL 


Vice President Nixon, as presiding 
officer, is using a new ivory gavel 
to rap for order in the Senate. It is 
a gift of the government of India. 
The old gavel, first used about 165 
years ago, was cracked recently. 


WOMEN IN HISTORY 


Three women’s groups in Sweden 
think that the part their sex has 
played in history never has been fully 
told—that history, by and large, has 
been written mostly by men about 
men. So the Swedish groups have set 
aside a fund to pay for a study of 
what women have done. 


ATOMS AND THE FBI 


Atomic materials are helping the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
(FBI) in its war against crime. Our 
G-men, under J. Edgar Hoover’s di- 
rection, are using radioactive isotopes 
for secret work, the Atomic Energy 
Commission disclosed recently. 


U. S. HEALTH INSURANCE 


More than 100 million Americans 
—almost two thirds of the population 
—are now covered by some kind of 
health insurance. The national Health 
Insurance Council says that is a record 
high. Insurance companies paid out 
more than 2% billion dollars in bene- 
fits to those who were sick or suffered 
accidents in 1953. 


A PEARL FROM PAKISTAN 


The huge museum, the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington, now has a 
valuable pink pearl from Pakistan to 
add to its display of rare gems. Paki- 
stan Prime Minister Mohammed Ali 
noticed that his country was not rep- 
resented in the collection during his 
recent visit to the national capital. 
So he made a gift of a pearl from his 
tie pin. 


GAINING ON RUSSIA 


Russia’s population of around 207 
million now outranks the U. S. total of 
over 163 million—but, says British 
scientist Julian Huxley, our popula- 
tion is increasing faster than that 
of Russia. Huxley says total world 
population is growing at the rate of 
78,000 a day and will be more than 
3 billion by the year 2000. Present 
global population is estimated at be- 
tween 214 and 2% billion. 


UNITED PRESS 


FARM WOMEN at a street market in Zagreb, Yugoslavia 


Should U. S. 


Give Aid to 


Continue to 
Yugoslavia? 


Closer Relations Between Governments of Tito and Soviet 


Union Cause Suspicion Among Some Americans 


ANY Americans are trying to fig- 
ure out the meaning of Yugo- 
slavia’s friendly actions of late toward 
Russia and its satellites. For some 
time previously, Yugoslavia and these 
countries had been at swords’ points. 
In recent months, rail traffic has 
been resumed between Yugoslavia 
and several Russian-dominated lands. 
After a lapse of several years, the gov- 
ernment of Tito, Yugoslavia’s leader, 
has resumed normal diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union and such 
satellites as Romania, Bulgaria, and 
Hungary. 

About two months ago, Yugoslavia 
and Russia signed a trade agrement, 
ending a commercial stalemate of six 
years. Yugoslavia is now sending 
meat, tobacco, soda, and other prod- 


. ucts to the Soviet Union in exchange 


for such things as crude oil, cotton, 
manganese, coal, and newsprint. 

For the first time in years, Tito’s 
speeches have been published—respect- 
fully—in Russian newspapers. Re- 
cently Tito announced that he would 
welcome any gesture of good will from 
the Soviet Union. 

These events are causing many 
Americans to ask: Is Yugoslavia going 


to become a full-fledged partner of 
Russia once more? Has the aid we 
have given Yugoslavia to keep her free 
from Soviet control been wasted? In 
view of recent developments, what 
course should the United States follow 
in the future toward Tito’s govern- 
ment? 

The concern being shown over these 
happenings can,only be understood in 
the light of earlier events in this 
southeastern European land. Over 
the past seven years the relations of 
Russia and Yugoslavia have ranged 
from one extreme to another. 

Right after World War II, this 
mountainous country—about the size 
of Wyoming—was universally re- 
garded as one of the Russian satellites. 
Its communist government was mod- 
eled on that of the Soviet Union. 

But in 1948 a dramatic split took 
place. Tito insisted that his country 
would not tolerate Russian control. 
Thereupon Yugoslavia pursued an in- 
dependent course, though Russia used 
all kinds of pressure to try to upset 
the Tito government. Despite the 
split, Tito insisted that he was as 
strong a communist as ever. 

(Continued on page 6) 


Policy Toward 
Reds Debated 


Senator Raises Big Questions 
on Our Nation’s Course 
in World Affairs 


HE most recent American to set 

off a heated debate on foreign af- 
fairs and national defense is Republi- 
can Senator William Knowland of 
California. In a Senate speech deliv- 
ered last month, Knowland brought up 
questions that touch the very roots 
of our policies toward Russia, Com- 
munist China, and the Soviet satellites. 
He urged Congress to conduct a 
searching re-examination of these 
policies. 

Many ‘people were surprised by 
Knowland’s statement. It is his job, 
as Senate Republican floor leader, to 
muster support for President Eisen- 
hower’s various programs. But now 
he seems to have indicated big differ- 
ences between his own position and 
that of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. Moreover, if a congressional 
study is carried out as he suggests, 
it will be directed by leaders of the 
newly elected, Democrat-controlled 
84th Congress—political opponents of 
both Knowland and Eisenhower. 

Knowland spoke as he did, it seems 
clear, only because he felt very deeply 
that our government is now following 
a dangerous course in world affairs. 
Others are equally convinced that 
Knowland’s ideas, if carried out, would 
lead to war and destruction. Just 
what are his feelings on the subject? 
They may be summarized as follows: 

If we are not careful, Russia will 
soon have a strong advantage over us 
in the present world struggle. Her 
stockpile of atomic and hydrogen 
bombs may soon be large enough to 
counterbalance ours. Each country, 
fearing retaliation, will be afraid to 
strike at the other with nuclear weap- 
ons. Then, feeling relatively sure 
that we shall not use atomic and hydo- 
gen bombs to stop her, the Soviet 
Union, with her powerful land forces, 


(Continued on page 2) 


REPUBLICAN Senator Knowland. He 
has serious doubts about the wisdom of 
our foreign policy. Critics of the sen- 
ator take issue with his ideas. 
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Coexistence’ 


(Continued from page 1) 


will start nibbling away at what is 
left of the free world. 

Russia, Knowland continues, keeps 
talking about “‘peaceful coexistence.” 
She claims to believe that the Soviet 
and anti-Soviet countries can continue 
living side by side without world war. 
Actually, she doesn’t believe this at 
all. She intends to let the United 
States and other free nations exist 
only until communism can undermine 
them from within, or destroy them 
by aggression from without. We must 
not let her succeed with such plans. 

After Knowland had made these 
statements, newsmen asked whether 
he meant that we should attack Russia 
at once—and not give her a chance 
to further enlarge her atomic stock- 
pile. In other words, should we launch 


administration on other points. For 
instance, he wants America to break 
off diplomatic relations with Russia, 
whereas President Eisenhower does 
not favor doing so. Knowland wants 
our government to declare immedi- 
ately that we shall withdraw from the 
United Nations if Red China ever 
gains UN representation. Eisenhower 
doesn’t think we should commit our- 
selves to any such policy at this time. 
Senator Knowland wants our nation 
to put a naval blockade around Red 
China if she refuses to release 13 
Americans whom she is now holding 
in prison (see page 5 note). Ejisen- 
hower is making strong demands for 
the release of these prisoners, but thus 
far has not supported the blockade 
plan. is ' 
There are certain tiny islands near 
the Chinese mainland that are now 
held by Chiang Kai-shek’s anti-com- 
munist government. Senator Knowl- 
and wants us to use our own armed 


Germany is approved and under way. 
He feels that Moscow’s recent request 
for a conference on Germany’s future 
was prompted by her desire to block 
the continuing development of a strong 
western defense system. 

Eisenhower says that Russia prob- 
ably still aims to dominate the world, 
yet he also believes we should be alert 
to take advantage of any sincere 
change in Moscow’s attitude. He 
thinks there are some indications that 
Russia might eventually become more 
reasonable. For instance, she has 
agreed in principle to support the 
Eisenhower plan for world coopera- 
tion on peacetime uses of the atom. 
Whether she will work constructively 
in this program remains to be seen. 

Supporters of the Eisenhower view, 
as well as opponents, recognize the 
danger that Russia might simply pre- 
tend to be reasonable and friendly, 
might make us trust her to the point 
where we drop our guard, and then 
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HERBLOCK IN WASHINGTON POST AND TIMES HERALD 


“TIS THERE SOMEWHERE else to go?” asks this cartoonist 


what is called a “preventive war” 
against her? Knowland said he didn’t 
favor launching war against any coun- 
try without provocation. 

However, he indicated, we should 
clearly warn the Soviet nations against 
trying to grasp any additional terri- 
tory. He said we should declare 
plainly that if they seek further con- 
quests, either by aggression or 
through subversive tactics, America 
will regard their moves as cause for 
atomic war against Russia herself. 

Actually, what Knowland seems to 
be proposing is a “tougher” version 
of a policy which Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles set forth last win- 
ter. Dulles said in January that we 
would “respond vigorously” to com- 
munist aggression “by means and at 
places of our choosing.” We were able, 
he said, to use “massive retaliatory 
power” against aggressors. He was 
thus hinting that we might strike di- 
rectly at Russia herself if she attacked 
such nations as—for instance—lIran. 

But Dulles didn’t say positively that 
we would wage all-out war in case the 
communists sought further gains. In 
fact, the communists have achieved an 
important gain in Indochina since 
last winter, and we haven’t gone to 
war over it. 

Senator Knowland differs with the 


forces, if necessary, to protect these 
islands against seizure by the Chinese 
Reds. Eisenhower, although he prob- 
ably would favor our doing everything 
possible to help protect Chiang’s 
stronghold on the large island of For- 
mosa, doesn’t seem willing to guar- 
antee the safety of those tiny outposts 
lying very near the mainland. 

The whole problem of our actions 
and attitude toward Russia, Commu- 
nist China, and the Red satellites boils 
down to about three alternatives: 

(1) The “Eisenhower approach. 
Eisenhower is following a “wait and 
see” policy. He wants America and 
the other free nations to keep up their 
guard against communist trickery, but 
—on the other hand—he doesn’t want 
our side to seem any more warlike or 
unfriendly than absolutely necessary. 
He tries to emphasize the possibility 
that we and the communist countries 
can settle our differences without war 
—can “coexist” peacefully. 

While believing that we should stay 
on the lookout for ways to reduce ten- 
sions, Eisenhower is determined not to 
be “taken in” by peaceful Soviet ges- 
tures which might prove false. For 
example, he refuses to negotiate with 
Russia on problems affecting Germany 
until the North Atlantic Treaty coun- 
tries’ present plan for rearming West 


SEIBEL IN THE RICHMOND TIMES.DISPATCH 


“ANYBODY want to buy a dove?” is another cartoonist’s view 


might attack and destroy us. So all 
American leaders agree that we must 
be alert to prevent any such outcome. 

But should we, while standing 
strong and prepared, continue to be 
patient and determined in our efforts 
to reach agreements and lessen ten- 
sions between ourselves and the So- 
viet bloc? Eisenhower believes we 
should, so long as there is any hope 
at all of preventing another world war. 
Knowland is fearful that such a policy 
may lead to our downfall. 

(2) The Knowland approach. Ac- 
cording to Senator Knowland, Sena- 
tor Jenner of Indiana, and. various 
other leaders, it is foolish to believe 
that the Soviet government will ever 
adopt a sincerely reasonable attitude 
toward the West. In Knowland’s view, 
any talk of “peaceful coexistence” with 
Russia is an outgrowth of communist 
propaganda, and all efforts to reach 
a “friendly understanding” with the 
Soviets are dangerous. 

This line of reasoning continues: 
“Russia’s great objective is to weaken 
and destroy us. If we try to discover 
ways of ‘cooperating’ with Moscow, 
we shall be cooperating merely in 
our own destruction. 

“Not only must we maintain strong 
military forces; we must also be pre- 
pared to use them against ‘the body 


of the octopus’—against Russia her- 
self—at the first signs of any new com- 
munist move to gain control over ad- 
ditional territory.” 

(3) Preventive war. This alterna- 
tive goes beyond the Knowland posi- 
tion. “Preventive war,” as the term 
is now understood, would be an all-out 
war launched by our side against the 
Soviets without immediate or specific 
provocation. Its purpose would be to 
prevent Russia from attacking us by 
surprise later on. 

This proposed course of action 
doesn’t get much support among gov- 
ernment leaders, or among our peo- 
ple in general. The idea of launching 
a war and making a sneak attack upon 
any nation seems thoroughly wrong to 
most Americans. 

Besides, if we started a conflict with 
Russia, we quite likely would have to 
fight alone. Our North Atlantic 
Treaty allies might not help us in a 
war that we ourselves launched. 

The argument which might be put 
forth in favor of “preventive war” is 
this: “An atomic conflict with the 
Soviet Union, sooner or later, is bound 
to occur. Therefore we should fight 
it now, before the Russians have fur- 
ther opportunity to build up their 
stockpile of atomic-hydrogen weapons 
and their fleet of bombers.” 

The reply to this school of opinion 
is as follows: “Besides the tremendous 
moral arguments against our start- 
ing a war, there is the fact that Rus- 
sia already possesses bombers and 
atomic missiles that could do us severe 
damage. Atomic war, now or in the 
future, could practically wipe out all 
the participants. So long as such a 
conflict is not launched, hope remains 
that it can be avoided. We must cling 
to this hope, and work hard to make 
it a lasting reality.” 


Remain Strong 


It seems clear that our country will 
not make an unprovoked military at- 
tack against Russia. Most Americans 
and their leaders appear to be opposed 
to our launching a “preventive war.” 
At the same time, it is generally 
agreed that we must possess enough 
military strength—and help our allies 
build enough military strength—to 
discourage the Soviet bloc from mak- 
ing a sneak attack against us. 

Still hotly debated, however, is the 
question of what attitude should ac- 
company our strength. Should we, as 
President Eisenhower urges, show 
continued willingness to reach friendly 
agreements with the Soviets; or should 
we, as Senator Knowland feels, en- 
tirely write off the possibility of reach- 
ing any such agreements with the 
present governments of Russia, Red 
China, and the satellite countries? 

This question, and others closely re- 
lated, have received much attention 
from columnists and editorial writers 
since Mr. Knowland made his widely 
publicized Senate speech. Opinions 
from several sources are quoted or 
summarized in the paragraphs that 
follow. 

Columnist Walter Lippmann: Sen- 
ator Knowland says we might soon 
find ourselves in a “stalemate,” so that 
no country would be willing to drop 
the first atom bomb in a third world 
war. This situation, he feels, would 
be dangerous for America, because it 
would enable Russia to “nibble” at the 
free world in a succession of small 
wars. 

In reality, an atomic stalemate exists 
now and has existed for several years. 
Because of it, nuclear weapons were 
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not used in the Korean or Indochinese 
wars, and those conflicts were kept 
from spreading into world-wide atomic 
disasters. We must prevent the stale- 
mate from being broken by Russia. 
We can do this by remaining so strong 
that the Soviet Union can never knock 
us out in a sneak attack. So long as 
she knows that we would have enough 
strength to hit back, she is not likely 
to launch an atomic war. 

“There is no ground for [Senator 
Knowland’s] assertion that an atomic 
stalemate means the communist con- 
quest of the world.” There is just as 
good ground for believing that it will 
be to our advantage in the long run. 

Knowland sounds as if he wants war 
as soon as possible. If that is really 
his position, he should state it frankly. 
If not, he should explain his views 
more clearly. 

Washington Daily News: “The cen- 
tral issue .. . is ‘peaceful coexistence.’ 
How do we deal with it? That de- 
pends on what it means. 

“The Russians ... say they mean 
it as a sort of live-and-let-live policy. 
... Senator Knowland thinks it merely 
is a device to soften the western 
allies until the communists can either 
undermine them from within or de- 
stroy them by aggression from with- 
out. 

“President Eisenhower and Secre- 
tary of State Dulles seem to think of 
it as merely a temporary tolerance of 
things as they exist until a more per- 
manent settlement of issues in dispute 
somehow can be arranged. 

“We think ... it is a misnomer... .’ 
America cannot live peacefully with 
the Soviets “so long as they practice 
enslavement, subversion, and treach- 
ery on the free peoples of the world. ... 

“Life with the Soviets will continue 
to be turbulent and risky. .. . Our 
answer to that is ever greater vigi- 
lance and ever greater strength.” 

Columnist David Lawrence: Senator 
Knowland wants “to let Soviet Russia 
know that America isn’t going to sit 
passively by while the communists 
gobble up nation after nation in Asia 
or while they carry on their subver- 
sive propaganda inside peaceful na- 
tions, . 

“Something more than mere talk 
about peace is being sought. Senator 
Knowland’s remarks .. . are designed 
solely to apply moral force to prevent 
a third world war from breaking out.” 

Kansas City Star: “When the ad- 
ministration’s Senate majority leader 
becomes a leading attacker of its for- 
eign policy, we would say some wires 
will have to be uncrossed. 

“As nearly as we can interpret his 
attack, Senator Knowland disagrees 
with the President on the funda- 
mentals of [Eisenhower’s] efforts for 
peace. . . . His assault on foreign pol- 
icy appeared to assume that time was 
on the side of the communists and 
that some type of drastic action should 
be taken quickly. Certainly it could 
be interpreted as proposing that the 
United States clear the decks for war 
on short notice... . 

- “Such statements from the Senate 
majority leader are of no help to 
American leadership in the free world. 
They can only contribute to divisions 
with our allies. . 

“Unquestionably the sane restraint 
shown by the President . . . has the 
support of the great majority of the 
American people.” 
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THE MOVIE, “Crest of the Wave,” is an exciting naval story 


Radio-—TV-—Movies 


HE development of a new, experi- 

mental torpedo by a group of Ameri- 
can and British naval men is the theme 
of “Crest of the Wave.” The action 
takes place on a wind-swept island off 
the coast of Scotland. Along with 
the story of the perfecting of the ex- 
plosive, runs the drama of the rela- 
tionship of the men with their fre- 
quent bickering. Tension mounts as 
the experiment encounters one ob- 
stacle after another. 

Gene Kelly has stilled his dancing 
feet to play a straight dramatic role 
as the U. S. lieutenant. John Justin 
is Kelly’s British counterpart. This 
documentary-style film with an all- 
male cast will appeal to those who like 
tense drama. 


One of this fall’s outstanding new 
TV programs is “The Search.” A 
half-hour presentation, it takes view- 
ers each week to a leading university 
for a close look at vital research cur- 
rently being carried out. 

One installment, for example, 
showed what is being done at the 
University of Iowa to aid stutterers. 
Another program took viewers to Cor- 
nell University where scientists have 


been studying automobile crashes and 
are working with leaders of the auto 
industry to bring about safer cars 
in the future. Still another program 
was devoted to electronic research at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

The filmed program combines the 
techniques of live television, docu- 
mentary movie production, and good, 
sound news reporting. Widely ac- 
claimed for its straightforward, “down 
to earth” approach, “The Search” is 
seen each Sunday on CBS stations. 
For the time, see your local papers. 

* 

Bing Crosby, singing favorite of 
millions, is back on the air with a new 
15-minute program, Monday through 
Friday each week. The show features 
music, humor, and interviews con- 
ducted in the casual Crosby manner. 
Bing’s guests include stars of show 
business, sports figures, authors, musi- 
cians, and other celebrities. Crosby 
sings the old time favorites as well as 
the top tunes of today. 

The program is heard over the CBS 
radio network. The time is from 
9:15 to 9:30 p.m. (EST) on the five 
designated days each week. 





PUZZLE ON CURRENT AFFAIRS 


Fill in numbered vertical rows accord- 
ing to descriptions given below. When 
all are correctly finished, heavy rectangle 








will spell ae , a geographical 
location in the news this week. 
1. No Nobel prize was 


awarded this year. 


2. Senator of Indiana, one 
of the Republican leaders who disagree 
with parts of Eisenhower’s foreign 
policy. 


3. The nation is observing 
Driving Day on December 15. 


4. Yugoslavia and Italy reached a 
peaceful settlement on the division of 


5. Capital of Yugoslavia. 


6. Nobel prizes for chemistry, physics, 
medicine, and literature were awarded 


this week in » Sweden. 

7 , one of the small north- 
eastern Europe nations that Russia 
holds. 


8. is the chief means of 
livelihood in Yugoslavia. 


9. Three small neighboring countries 
in Europe not often seen on maps today 
are known as the States. 


10. Senator , Republican floor 


leader in the Senate, is critical of Eisen- 
hower’s foreign policies. 


11. Yugoslavia has ports on the ot 
Sea. 
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Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: Vannevar Bush. VERTI- 
CAL: 1. Soviet; 2. Harlan; 3 Hanoi; 4. 
Collins; 5. Einstein; 6. Davies; 7. Saigon; 
8. Gray; 9. Cambodia; 10. Strauss; 11. 
Saar; 12. Oppenheimer. 





Readers Say— 











I am in favor of the flexible price sup- 
port for farmers, because it is a step in 
the direction of eliminating price sup- 
pone altogether. The support system 

as done much harm by creating large 
surpluses which the government must 
buy and store, and often can sell only 
at a loss. Furthermore, much of the 
farmer’s profit is reduced by the higher 
taxes he and all the rest of us must pay 
to finance this program. 

LARRY FARNSWORTH, 
La Plata, New Mexico 


* 


We should send our surplus food prod- 
ucts to Indochina to feed the half-mil- 
lion Viet Namese who fled communism. 
If we do not help these people, they may 
turn back to the communists for aid. 

BARBARA KRIMM, 
Richmond, Virginia 


r ke a 


Our government should send its food 
surpluses to the needy people in Europe 
as a token of our friendship. We need 
their friendship just as much as they 
need our food. PHYLLIS PARNES, 

Flint, Michigan 


* 


In your recent article on education 
you stated that probably the main reason 
why more young people do not become 
teachers is the low solastos paid by this 
profession. I think a more important 
reason is that the teaching profession is 
being talked down. Many parents try 
to guide their children into careers which 
they think offer greater opportunities 
for advancement. 

If people realized how much our hopes 
for tomorrow depend on our schools, I 
am sure that many more teen-agers would 
enter the teaching profession. 

Mary Kay Pius, 
Warren, Arizona 


* 


We talk about building new schools to 
educate our children, but what good are 
schools without qualified teachers? If 
we would raise the salaries of our teach- 
ers, I am sure more students would be- 
come interested in this field. 


MARY FRANCES BENNETT, 
Richmond, Virginia 


* 


I do not think the annual school term 
should be lengthened. The summer vaca- 
tion benefits most students by giving 
them a chance to work or travel. Some 
are able to earn part of their school ex- 
penses during this period. It is true, 
however, that students who do not take 
advantage of this opportunity to do 
something worthwhile would be better 
off in school. ANITA WyRrIck, 

Knoxville, Tennessee 


* 


Americans should not vote for a candi- 
date just because he is a Democrat or a 
Republican. We should vote for the man, 
not the party. Furthermore, once we 
elect an individual to public office, we 
should give him our wholehearted sup- 
port and not spend all our time finding 
fault with his work. 

ANN GALBREATH, 
Logansport, Indiana 


* 
I believe that our country should buy 
more foreign goods than it does. This 
would not only help other nations earn 


more money, but it would also benefit us 
by making more goods available to Amer- 
icans at lower prices. Furthermore, if 
foreign lands are given a chance to 
earn money by trading with us, we can 
reduce our financial aid to them. 
MARITTA JANISCH, 
Elisworth, Wisconsin 


* 


Yes, I agree with those people who 
say that certain of our comic books actu- 
ally encourage crime among young peo- 
ple. Many of these books give detailed 
descriptions of how a “perfect” crime is 
committed. I believe that all such comics 
ought to be abolished. 

JOSEPHINE ZELESNIKAS, 
Aurora, Minnesota 
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Safe Driving Day 


Cn December 15, the nation will ob- 
serve “Safe Driving Day.” It is a day 
set aside to remind us of the need for 
greater safety on our highways. 

President Eisenhower has asked all 
Americans to help make December 15, 
and every day of the year, free from 
highway accidents. The Chief Execu- 
tive has called on all of us to observe 
these and other safe-driving rules: 

1. Obey traffic regulations. 

2. Follow the common-sense rules of 
good sportsmanship and courtesy 
on the highway. 

3. Be alert and careful at all times. 
Remember, whether you are a motorist 
or a pedestrian, your negligence can 
cause an accident. 


Senator Morse 


Oregon’s Senator Wayne Morse was 
a Republican until he quit that party 
during the 1952 Presidential election 
campaign. At that time, he declared 
himself to be an Independent. He now 
says he will continue as an Independent, 
but will vote with the Democrats to 
help them control the Senate in the 
84th Congress. 

Senator Morse is in a key spot in the 
Senate because that body is almost 
evenly divided between Democrats 
and Republicans. It now appears that 
there will be 48 Democrats, 47 Repub- 





SENATOR Wayne Morse 


licans, and 1 Independent (Morse) in 
the next Senate. If Morse had stayed 
with the Republicans, the two parties 
would have been tied—a tie that could 
have been broken by Vice President 
Nixon’s vote in favor of the GOP. 

Some Americans are highly critical 
of Morse for his withdrawal from the 
GOP, while others praise him for it. 
His critics argue: 

“Senator Morse was elected by the 
voters of his state as a Republican. 
Before leaving that party, he should 
have given his constituents a chance 
to decide whether they want to be rep- 
resented by a Republican, Democrat, 
or an Independent. What’s more, 
Morse accepted GOP support in past 
elections, and he owes loyalty to that 
party. 

“Finally, Morse’s action, if followed 
by other legislators, would seriously 
weaken our two-party system. It would 
make it almost impossible to have 
effective party leadership in Congress.” 

The other side replies along this 
general line: 

“When Morse ran for office, he told 
voters that he would always act in their 
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and the nation’s best interests regard- 
less of party policies. That is exactly 
what he has done. 

“Morse properly contends that a leg- 
islator has the right to leave his party 
when he feels it no longer represents 
the principles in which he believes. It’s 
true that such a course Of action may 
temporarily weaken party leadership 
in Congress. But what is more im- 
portant, it enables lawmakers to decide 
each issue on its merits instead of on 
the basis of party policy as so often 
happens at the present time.” 


Nehru Praises Eisenhower 


Indian Prime Minister Nehru often 
is unduly critical of the United States, 
many Americans feel. Just recently, 
though, he had a word of praise 
for the President. 

The Indian leader told his Parliament 
that a big-scale war appeared likely 
on two occasions during the year— 
in the spring and in the fall. ‘“Fortu- 
nately,’’ Nehru said, ‘‘these crises 
passed without disaster, and in this 
matter I would like to pay a tribute to 
the part played by the President of the 
United States of America in the avoid- 
ance of war.” 

The Prime Minister did not explain 
the crises to which he referred. How- 
ever, in March a critical battle began 
in Indochina and eventually led to a 
communist victory. U. S. military 
forces did not get into the fight, al- 
though some American leaders had 
urged that we do so. In September, 
Chinese Reds attacked islands held by 
the Nationalist Chinese, whom our gov- 
ernment supports. The U. S. again 
kept out of the conflict. 

It is generally believed that these 
were the two “crises” to which Nehru 
referred. 


Vishinsky’s Successor 


Jacob Malik now speaks for Soviet 
Russia in the UN. He has taken the 
place of Andrei Vishinsky, who died 
late last month. Vishinsky, who be- 
came known for his acid-tongued at- 
tacks on the democratic nations in UN 
meetings, was present either part or 
full time in every General Assembly 
session since these meetings began in 
January 1946. He had been a promi- 
nent figure in Soviet foreign affairs 
since 1940. 

Moscow’s new UN delegate, Jacob 
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Latvia, and Lithuania (see story) 


Malik, is no newcomer to the world 
organization. He served as Russia’s 
chief United Nations delegate from 
1948 to 1952. During his four years 
at the UN, Malik also made bitter prop- 
aganda attacks against us and our al- 
lies, but his oratory was not as fiery 
as was Vishinsky’s. Moscow says that 
Mr. Malik’s UN appointment is a 
temporary one. 


Lost But Not Forgotten 


On many maps of Europe, there is 
no mention of three countries which 
were swallowed up by Soviet. Russia 
14 years ago, though outlines of other 
lands also conquered by Moscow are 
still shown. The three countries are 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, located 
on Russia’s western border between 
Finland and Poland. 

Soviet troops established military 
bases in the three Baltic countries 
shortly after the outbreak of World 
War II. In 1940, Moscow annexed the 
unhappy lands. Germany seized the 
countries in 1941, but Russia regained 
them as World War II drew toward 
an end. 

Though the three lands are now 
member “states” of the Soviet empire, 
we and most of our allies refuse to 





Week 


recognize this Russian conquest. We 
maintain that these countries have a 
right to be free. Diplomatic represent- 
atives of the three countries are recog- 
nized in Washington, D. C. 

Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania to- 
gether have an area about equal to that 
of Missouri. When seized by the So- 
viets, the little countries had a com- 
bined population of more than six mil- 
lion people. Since then, an unknown 
number of these inhabitants have been 
executed or forced into Red labor camps 
deep inside Russia’s Siberia. 

Throughout much of their history, 
the Baltic countries lived under the 
heel of foreign conquerors. In the 
1700’s, Russia gained control over the 
three lands. It was not until after 
World War I that Latvia, Estonia, and 
Lithuania once again became independ- 
ent nations, only to lose their freedom 
about 20 years late: to Moscow. 


Nobel Prize Winners 


This Friday, December 10, King 
Gustav of Sweden will award the Nobel 
prizes in a great hall in the Swedish 
capital of Stockholm. Each Nobel prize 
consists of a large sum of money— 
about $35,000—and a gold medal. 

The money for the prizes and the 
medals comes from the fortune of 
Alfred Nobel, the Swedish engineer 
who invented dynamite. His explo- 
sives made him rich. When he died, 
his will provided for prizes to people 
doing especially fine work in five fields 
—peace, physics, chemistry, medicine, 
and literature. 

Each year the winners are picked 
by scientists and other learned men in 
Sweden and, for the peace prize, in 
Norway. All prizes are awarded on 
December 10, the date on which 
Alfred Nobel died in 1896. 

The American writer, Ernest 
Hemingway, will receive the 1954 
Nobel prize for literature., The story 
that won the prize for him is The Old 
Man and the Sea, which is about an 
unlucky old fisherman. 

The chemistry prize will go to 
Professor Linus Carl Pauling, who is 
also an American. He will be honored 
for his research work in proteins. 
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THE SPRINKLER that pours. Eugene Earnest, farmer near Dodge City, Kansas, 
adjusts the giant sprinkler he rigged up from a portable irrigation device. Mounted 
on two wheels from a junked automobile, the sprinkler sprays about 240 gallons of 
water a minute on an area 200 feet in diameter. In operation, the machine looks 


like a giant lawn sprinkler. 
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WIDE WORLD 


THIS ROAD leads to Red China from the British colony of Hong Kong. Red China is actually several miles beyond the 
sign, and the area you see is a sort of no man’s land. Hong Kong police allow only a few people, chiefly farmers who live 


there, to enter the region. 


In physics, two Germans will share 
the Nobel prize. They are Professors 
Max Born and Walther Bothe. They 
perfected methods of measuring time 
with extreme accuracy. 

Three Americans will share the prize 
for medicine. They are Doctors 
John Enders, Thomas Weller, and 
Frederick Robbins. The three have 
worked as a team in the fight against 
polio. 

The Nobel prize for peace, usually 
awarded in Norway, will not be given 
this year. 


College Debate Issue 


Should American college students 
be permitted to debate the question 
of whether or not it would be wise 
for our country to recognize the Red 
regime as the official government of 
China? A dispute has arisen over 
this issue. 

Those who are opposed to such de- 
bate present these two arguments, 
along with others: (1) Our govern- 
ment has definitely decided not to rec- 
ognize Red China, so it would be un- 
patriotic and inappropriate to discuss 
the issue further; (2) students taking 
the affirmative on this question might 
be unjustly attacked when they reach 
adulthood for having sided with Red 
China in their student days. 

The other side to this dispute re- 
plies as follows: (1) Even though 
most Americans oppose our recogni- 
tion of Red China, it is unwise and 
undemocratic_not. to permit free de- 
bate on this issue; (2) if students, 
in school debates,.cannot discuss con- 
troversial questions without fear of 
hurting their reputation later on, free- 
dom of speech and discussion in this 
country is in serious danger. 

Only a few colleges have banned 
discussion of this question, but these 
include both the nation’s military 
academies—West Point and Annapo- 
lis. Some people argue that it is all 
right for these government-financed 
institutions, which are training future 
military leaders, to prevent their stu- 
dents from debating questions upon 
which the nation has already taken a 
definite stand. Others say it is just as 
essential, if not more so, for military 
cadets to know all sides of contro- 
versial issues as it is for students in 
other colleges. 





How do you feel about this whole 
subject? Why not write your views 
to the letter column. 


Protest to Red China 


Uncle Sam is determined to get 
Red China to release 13 Americans 
whom she has jailed as “spies.” The 
communists have sentenced the Ameri- 
cans to prison terms ranging from one 
year to life. In demanding the release 
of these prisoners, our State Depart- 
ment calls the Red Chinese charges 
against them “trumped up” and “ut- 
terly false.” 

Eleven of the prisoners were airmen 
whose plane was downed in enemy ter- 
ritory in 1952, during the Korean war. 
The other two Americans held by the 
Red Chinese were civilian workers em- 
ployed by the U. S. Army in Japan. 
Their plane was lost while flying from 
South Korea to Japan in 1952. 

Senator Knowland of California, Re- 
publican leader in the Senate, calls for 
a U. S. naval blockade of Red China 
if she does not release our citizens. 
He says such a blockade would keep 
food and other products from entering 
or leaving China, thus forcing the com- 
munists to yield to our demands with 


Above, a vegetable peddler is leaving the restricted area. 


respect to the 13 prisoners. Other 
Americans feel that a blockade could 
easily lead to a major war, and that 
we should use it only as a last resort. 


This Week in History 


December 7, 1941. Between 150 and 
200 Japanese warplanes swooped down 
on our Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, sea and 
air bases, destroying or damaging 
many of our ships and planes in the 
area. President Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt called it a “date which will 
live in infamy.” The following day 
Congress declared war. Thus, we en- 
tered World War II, which ended about 
3% years later. 

December 12, 1901. Guglielmo 
Marconi, who perfected the first wire- 
less telegraph, was seated in a shack 
near St. John’s, Newfoundland, with 
a radio receiver clasped to his ears. 
He heard the first radio signal ever to 
cross the Atlantic. 


Next Week’s Articles 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, next week’s major articles will 
be (1) Farm surpluses; (2) economic 
development in Latin America. 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








A football game is the only place where 
it pays to kick when things aren’t going 
so well. 

* 


Sweet Young Thing: I wonder why 
they call it free verse? 

Poet: That’s simple. 
to sell any? 


Did you ever try 


“4% 


TOBIN IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“What seems to be the trouble?” 


The only reason some American fam- 
ilies don’t own an elephant is that they 
have never been. offered one for “a small 
down payment and easy monthly install- 
ments.” 

* 


. Walking up to the ticket window at the 
rocket station, the man asked for a seat 
to the moon. 

“Sorry, sir,” said the attendant, “but 
all passenger flights have been canceled 
for a couple of days.” 

“T was afraid of that. 
bad weather?” 

“No, the moon is full right now.” 


* 


New definition of diplomacy: The art 
of being able to say “nice doggie” until 
you can find a rock. 


* 

Teacher to weatherman’s son: 
are two and two? 

Weatherman’s son: Four. 


* 


What’s wrong— 


What 


. « Possibly. 


Doctor: Was it while you were on the 
football team that you were hurt? 

Boy: No, sir. It was while the foot- 
ball team was on me. 





Study Guide 


Foreign Policy 


1. Why does Senator Knowland think 
we are getting into an increasingly dan- 
gerous situation in connection with Rus- 
sia? 

2. What does he think should be our 
general policy toward the Soviet coun- 
tries? 











3. Give one illustration to show how he 
differs with President Eisenhower con- 
cerning China. 


4. Briefly outline President LElisen- 
hower’s position on what should be our 
policy toward the Soviet lands. 


5. If the United States does keep try- 
ing to live at peace with the Soviets, 
what must it guard against? 


6. What is a “preventive war”? What 
arguments might be put forth to advocate 
it? 

7. Give arguments against such a war. 
How does our country stand on this issue? 


In the present foreign policy dispute, 
do you agree more closely with President 
Eisenhower or with Senator Knowiand? 
Explain your position. 


Yugoslavia 


1. What are some indications that Yu- 
goslavia is becoming more friendly with 
Russia and her satellites? 

2. Why is 1948 an important date in 
the history of Yugoslavia? 


3. How has the United States helped 
Tito’s government over the past few 
years? 


4. Why do some Americans feel that 
we should stop all aid to Tito? 


5. What do those Americans say who 
think we should continue to give sub- 
stantial aid to Yugoslavia? 


6. How does Tito explain the course 
that his government is following? 


7. Describe what life in Yugoslavia is 
like today. 


8. What are some of the big problems 
facing Tito’s government at home 


Discussion 


1. Do you think we have received our 
money’s worth for the assistance we have 
given Yugoslavia in the past? Explain. 


2. Do you approve of further U. S. 


financial aid for Tito’s government? 
Why, or why not? 
Miscellaneous 


1. Why do some people criticize Sena- 
tor Morse for quitting the Republican 
Party? How do his supporters reply to 
these criticisms? 

2. When is “Safe Driving Day” and 
what is its purpose? 

3. What job does Russia’s Jacob Malik 
temporarily hold? 


4. What issue has arisen over college 
debates on Red China? How do you feel 
about the questions raised in this contro- 
versy? 

5. How did we first get official word 
that Red China is holding 13 Americans 
lost in 1952? 

6. What are the Nobel prizes? Who 
will receive the latest Nobel awards in 
literature? in chemistry? 


References 
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Ernest K. Lindley, Newsweek, November 
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“What to Do Next about Russia,” U.S. 


News & World Report, November 26, 
1954. 
“Can Yugoslavia Stay Communist?” by 


Fred M. Hechinger, This Week Magazine, 
October 10, 1954. 





Pronunciations 


Adriatic—Adri-at’ik 

Andrei Vishinsky—an-dri’ 
Jacob Malik—ya'kof ma‘lik 
Mohammed Ali—mdoo0-ham’méd 4’l 
Nehru—né’r6o 

Zagreb—za'gréb 


vi-shin’ski 
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U. $.-Yugoslav Relations 


(Continued from page 1) 


Most of Yugoslavia’s trade had been 
with the Soviet Union and other com- 
munist nations. The trade was 
promptly cut off, causing great hard- 
ship to Yugoslavia. Tito’s government 
might have fallen had not the United 
States and other western countries 
come to Yugoslavia’s aid. 

We helped Tito’s government be- 
cause our leaders felt it would be to 
our advantage to encourage the split 





PRESIDENT Tito of Yugoslavia 


among the communist nations. We 
wanted to keep Yugoslavia independent 
as an example to other Russian-dom- 
inated lands in Europe and Asia that 
they, too, could throw off the Soviet 
yoke. Moreover, we felt that if a 
world conflict should break out, it 
would be well to have Yugoslavia— 
with one of Europe’s largest armies— 
on our side. 

Therefore, the United States and 
certain of our allies—especially Brit- 
ain and France—have helped Yugo- 
slavia with economic aid. In addition, 
the U. S. has assisted Tito in strength- 
ening and modernizing the Yugoslav 
armed forces. American military aid 
for 1954 has totaled more than 200 
million dollars, and we have supplied 
Yugoslavia’s traditionally tough fight- 
ing men with tanks, planes, and other 
equipment. 

The support we have given Tito’s 
communist government has been a 


source of disagreement among Ameri- 
cans. Now more fuel is being heaped 
on the controversy by the events of 
recent months. Viewing these devel- 
opments, some Americans say that we 
should stop all aid to Yugoslavia. 
Their views follow: 

“Recent happenings in Yugoslavia 
show that Tito is once more becom- 
ing chummy with Russia. They prove 
again that you can’t trust a commu- 
nist. We have given Tito’s govern- 
ment 700 million dollars’ worth of aid 
since 1948—and wh&t have wé re- 
ceived in return? 

“Time and again Tito has acted 
against our wishes. He has refused 
to join either the Western European 
Union or the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. Meanwhile, he con- 
tinues to run a communist dictatorship 
at home. It is obvious that he has 
pulled the wool over the eyes of west- 
ern leaders, and has brought great 
benefits to his country while giving 
little or nothing in return. 

“In case of another world conflict, 
it might well be that the arms we have 
supplied Yugoslavia would be turned 
on us and our allies. Unless Tito 
agrees to cooperate 100 per cent with 
the western powers, we should cut 
off further aid immediately.” 

Other Americans feel that we should 
continue to give substantial assist- 
ance to Yugoslavia. They say: 

“Our aid to Tito has already paid 
big dividends. Yugoslavia’s defense 
pact with Greece and Turkey—aimed 
principally at the Soviet Union—has 
gone far toward creating a stable situ- 
ation in southeastern Europe. Greece 
and Turkey are allies of ours. So 
long as Yugoslavia agrees to help 
them, then she is indirectly helping 
us, too. 

“Tito has cooperated with Italy to 
reach a compromise on the trouble- 
some Trieste problem. The settlement 
of this dispute is a blow to the Rus- 
sians, who used it to promote discord 
among the western powers. 

“Only two weeks ago, Yugoslavia 
turned down a Soviet invitation to 
attend a conference on European secu- 
rity. If we are patient, we may yet 





JACOBS FROM BLACK STAR 


MOST YOUTHS in Yugoslavia work hard, but have some time to play 
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YUGOSLAVIA seeks friendly ties with both the communists and non-communists 


get Tito to side wholeheartedly with 
the free world. Certainly we should 
continue to aid Yugoslavia.” 

How Tito himself feels about the 
position of his country in the world 
struggle was set forth in a recent ad- 
dress. If one can believe the Yugo- 
slav leader, he intends to pursue a 
course that will place his nation on 
friendly terms with both the Soviet 
Union and the western powers. 

He emphasized that his country 
would pursue an independent policy— 
“against aggression, for peaceful co- 
operation, for peaceful coexistence.” 
He said he hoped that relations with 
Russia would “improve... on a basis 
of equality,” and stated that his gov- 
ernment would ignore western objec- 
tions to “our negotiations for improv- 
ing relations with the Soviet Union.” 


Tito’s Intentions 


At the same time Tito made plain 
that he had no intention of taking his 
government back into the old satellite 
relationship with Russia. Nor did he 
intend—he said—to break off rela- 
tions or cooperation with Britain, 
France, and the United States. These 
western nations, he said, “proved at 
the most trying moment that they 
were our friends.” 

“We tell the Soviet Union and the 
other eastern countries,” said the 
Yugoslav leader, “that we cannot im- 
prove relations with them at the ex- 
pense of relations with the western 
countries.” 





Many observers feel that the situa- 
tion within Yugoslavia is the key to 
why Tito is trying to get along with 
both sides in the cold war. Big do- 
mestic problems confront the Yugo- 
slav government—problems that might 
be intensified if the Tito government 
became deeply involved in the world 
struggle. 

Yugoslavia faces a major task in 
getting its economy on an even keel 
and in raising living standards. Prices 
are swinging upward this fall, a 
severe wheat shortage has affected the 
quality of bread, and there are fuel 
and electric-power shortages. 

Most of Yugoslavia’s troubles stem 
from her attempts to make big changes 
in the farm and factory setups. About 
80 per cent of Yugoslavia’s 17 million 
people make a living from farming. 
Though the country has ample sup- 
plies of minerals and timber, there 
have not been enough factories to make 
use of these raw materials. 

After World War II, a big indus- 
trial plan was started. Machinery 
was ordered from communist lands. 
When the break with Russia came in 
1948, the other communist nations re- 
fused to fill the orders, and the ma- 
chinery had to be reordered from west- 
ern countries. Consequently, the gov- 


ernment program for industry lags. 
There has also been poor planning. 
Power plants are now wearing out be- 
fore new ones'are ready to replace 
them. The power shortage is causing 
Yugoslavia’s 


dim-outs in Belgrade, 
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VACATIONERS crowd a streetcar headed for beaches along the Adriatic Sea 
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capital, and in other large cities. 
Aluminum, copper, and steel plants 
in some parts of the country are not 
operating because of the power break- 
down. 

At the same time, there are food 
shortages which stem back to the 
period of Russian domination. At 
that time, an attempt was made to 
form big collective farms like those 
in the Soviet Union. These farms are 
run by the government. 

The plan failed because the inde- 
pendent-minded farmers resisted it. 
Today the government is no longer 
pushing the program. At the height 
of the program, 20 per cent of the 
farmers labored on collective farms, 
but today only 7 per cent of Yugo- 
slavia’s agricultural population is 
working on government-directed col- 
lective farms. Most farmers now sell 
their produce wherever they wish for 
what they can get. 

Aid from the United States and 
other western lands has helped boost 
living standards. Even so, life is still 
hard in Yugoslavia. Clothing prices 
are high, and materials are likely to 
be of poor quality. A pair of shoes 
costs an average worker the equiva- 
lent of two weeks’ pay. Housing is in 
short supply in the cities. 

Transportation facilities are gen- 








UNITED STATES: 3,022,387 SQ. MI. 
YUGOSLAVIA: 95,55! SQ. MI. 
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erally poor. Most roads through this 
rugged country are of dirt. There 
is 1 automobile for every 3,000 per- 
sons as compared to 1 for every 4 
people in the United States. In Yugo- 
slavia, all cars are owned by the gov- 
ernment. They are allotted to commu- 
nist party and government officials, 
factory managers, and other favored 
individuals. 

Nonetheless, since Yugoslavia broke 
with Russia, there has been a rise 
in living standards together with a 
slight relaxing of controls on the peo- 
ple. Tito has apparently let up on 
these controls because he is realistic 
and knows they are highly unpopular. 
In the past few years, he has moved 
a trifle toward the western type of 
government, but Yugoslavia is still 
basically a communist dictatorship 
where the press is controlled, where 
church leaders have been persecuted, 
and where serious opposition to Tito 
is not tolerated. 

It is because these conditions still 
exist in Yugoslavia that many Ameri- 
cans feel that it is not safe to count 
on Tito’s support. They feel that 
Russia and Yugoslavia have so much 
in common in the way they run their 
governments that it would be an easy 
and logical development for them to 
become close allies once more. Others 
feel, however, that Yugoslavia’s ties 
with the west have benefited her so 
much that she will never go back to 
her old relationship with the. Soviet 
Union. Moreover, it is argued that 
Yugoslavia will always distrust Rus- 
sia’s intentions toward her. What 
course Yugoslavia will follow remains 
to be seen. 
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U. S. DAVIS CUP PLAYERS (I. to r.) Vic Seixas, Tony Trabert, and Hamilton 
Richardson. Can they bring back the cup? 








The World of Sports 








MERICA’S best amateur tennis 

players are now in Australia, pre- 
paring for the international matches 
to be held next month. Vic Seixas, 
the 1954 U. S. singles champion, and 
Tony Trabert, American champ in 
1953, are expected to carry the big 
load for the U. S. team. Hamilton 
Richardson of Baton Rouge, Louisi- 
ana, may also see action in the play 
for the Davis Cup. This trophy goes 
each year to the country which has 
the best men’s tennis team. 

Our squad faces a hard fight. First, 
the U. S. players will meet Sweden’s 
tennis team about the middle of De- 
cember at Brisbane. If the Americans 
are successful in this test, they will 
play the Australian team a few days 
after Christmas. 

Playing in their own country under 
familiar conditions, the Australians 
will probably be slightly favored to 
keep the cup which they have held for 
the past four years. They have a fine 
crop of tennis players. Ken Rosewall 
and Lewis Hoad, two 20-year-olds, ac- 
counted for Australia’s victory last 


December, and will probably see plenty 
of action again this year. Rex Hart- 
wig and Mervyn Rose are other out- 
standing Aussie players. 

Our team can by no means be 
counted out. If the 31-year-old Seixas 





Lewis Hoad , 


Rex Hartwig 


can regain the form that he showed 
in September when he won his first 
American championship and if Tra- 
bert can do as well against the Aus- 
tralians as he did a year ago, the 
Davis Cup might well come back to 
the United States. 

Tennis is as popular a sport in 
Australia as baseball is here. 





Fear of Failure 





— By Walter E. Myer 








OM is a young acquaintance of 

mine who has always shown a good 
deal of interest in athletics. As a 
young boy, he spent hours throwing 
a basketball through a hoop attached 
to the family garage. I had always 
assumed he would be in the thick 
of athletic activity 
during his school 
years. 

Consequently, I 
was rather sur- 
prised to learn in 
a recent conversa- 
tion with Tom— 
now a high school 
junior—that he 
had decided not to 
try out for the 
school’s basketball team. “I figured 
I might not be able to make the team,” 
he told me. “If I went out for it and 
then didn’t make it, the guys would 
razz me. So I decided not to try out 
for it.” 

Tom’s attitude illustrates a short- 
coming that many people possess—the 
reluctance to undertake a venture for 
fear that one will fail. As someone 
has expressed it in baseball terms, it 
is the unwillingness to go to bat for 
fear of striking out. 

Almost everyone who has ever at- 
tempted anything worthwhile has been 
confronted with this situation. Yet 
those who have been successful have 
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not been afraid to take a certain 
amount of risk in support of their con- 
victions. 

Columbus backed up his belief that 
the world was round with a voyage 
into unknown seas, and he discovered 
a new continent. The Wright broth- 
ers were ridiculed when they started 
experimenting with a flying machine, 
but their invention ushered in the 
present Air Age. 

One should not, of course, throw 
caution to the winds. There are oc- 
casions and places when it is wise to 
“play it safe.” At the same time, 
though, we must recognize that some 
risk-taking is necessary in almost any 
project. By refusing to try out for 
the basketball team, Tom avoided the 
risk of being cut from the squad and 
of having his feelings hurt, but he also 
eliminated the possibility of his ever 
becoming a member of the team. 

If you are disturbed by fears of 
failure, recall the case of Babe Ruth. 
Ruth struck out 1,330 times—more 
than any other player in big-league 
history. 

If Ruth had been more cautious and 
not swung so hard, he could have un- 
doubtedly reduced his strike-outs. He 
was willing to take that risk, though, 
in his effort to hit home runs (his 
major league total was 714). Today, 
he is remembered not for his strike- 
outs but for his home runs, 











‘Monthly Test 


NoTE TO TEACHERS: This test covers 
issues of the AMERICAN OBSERVER dated 
November 1, 8, 15, and 29. The answer 
key ye in the December 6 issue of 
The Cwie Leader. Scoring: If grades 
are to be calculated on a percentage 
basis, we suggest that a deduction of 3 
points be made for each wrong or 
omitted answer. 











DIRECTIONS TO STUDENTS: Jn each of 
the following items, select the correct 
answer and write its letter on your an- 
swer sheet. 


1. As a result of the November elec- 
tions (a) most measures enacted into 
law by the next Congress will require 
me ee from some members of both 
political parties; (b) only Democratic 
Party proposals will be enacted into law; 
(c) only Republican Party proposals will 
be enacted into law; (d) the federal 
government will be completely deadlocked 
during the next two years. 


2. When the British withdrew from 
the Indian peninsula after World War 
II, the territory was divided inte two 
separate countries mainly because of dif- 
ferences among the people over (a) for- 
eign policy; (b) economic conditions; 
(c) language and color; (d) religion. 


3. The United States and Canada are 
concerned over (a) Iceland’s refusal to 
cooperate in joint defense plans; (b) 
recent bombing attacks against U. S. 
bases at Thule; (c) the breakdown of 
radar instruments located near the 
North Pole; (d) the establishment of 
Russian air bases in the Arctic Ocean 
area. 


4. The Watkins Committee recom- 
mended that Senator McCarthy be cen- 
sured for (a) inviting federal employes 
to give him confidential information; 
(b) contempt of the Senate and abuse 
of General Zwicker; (c) unlawfully us- 
ing a confidential document; (d) suing 
certain fellow senators. 


5. A serious educational problem is 
posed by the fact that (a) not enough 
people are in training to become ele- 
mentary school teachers; (b) fewer 
young people graduate from high school 
today than in 1900; (c) the United 
States has an oversupply of school build- 
ings; (d) the U. S. government does 
not allow students to discuss controver- 
sial issues in public schools. 


6. Prime Minister Nehru of India has 
(a) been sympathetic to communists 
within India; (b) pledged his govern- 
ment to cooperate with the Southeast 
Asia defense organization; (c) said that 
he wants to avoid taking sides in the 
world struggle between communist and 
anti-communist nations; (d) refused to 
accept any economic or military aid from 
other nations. 


7. The people of South Viet Nam need 
more than anything else right now (a) 
larger numbers of French troops to keep 
order in Saigon; (b) more rice to feed 
starving citizens; (c) an effective anti- 
communist native government; (d) a 
big increase in automobile production. 


8. The main reason for the compara- 
tively small election turnouts in this 
country is (a) lack of interest; (b) fail- 
ure to meet residence requirements; (c) 
inability to reach voting places; (d) 
lack of information about campaign 
issues. 


9. Most careful observers believe that 
Pakistan will (a) soon be overrun by 
Russia; (b) enter into a military alliance 
with Red China; (c) become a part of 
India within two years; (d) remain a 
firm friend of the Western nations. 


10. J. Robert Oppenheimer has been 
dropped as a consultant to the Atomic 
Energy Commission on the grounds that 
he (a) revealed atomic secrets to Rus- 
sian agents; (b) prevented the United 
States from developing the hydrogen 
bomb; (c) made errors of judgment in 
the past; (d) is a member of the Com- 
munist Party. 


11. The local issue that figured most 
importantly in the outcome of the No- 
vember elections was (a) increased farm 
income in most rural areas; (b) unem- 
ployment in certain areas of the coun- 
try; (c) graft and corruption in the big 
cities; (d) higher income tax rates in 
New York, California, and Pennsylvania. 

12. The main emphasis of India’s 
5-year development program is placed 
on (a) building a strong war machine; 
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(b) increasing food and industrial pro- 
duction; (c) driving communists out of 
China and Indochina; (d) finding for- 
eign markets for her surplus wheat and 
rice. 


13. A number of prominent American 
scientists believe that the government’s 
loyalty and security policies (a) are 
much too easy on communists in govern- 
ment employment; (b) are entirely un- 
necessary so far as scientists are con- 
eerned; (c) encourage the giving of 
atomic secrets to Russia; (d) may dis- 
courage many young people from adopt- 
ing science as a career. 


14. When large numbers of people are 
active in a political party, it is harder 
for (a) the minority to express its opin- 
ions; (b) the party to get legislation 
passed; (c) a few bosses or special in- 
terest groups to gain control; (d) the 
party to draw up a good program. 


15. What percentage of the people of 
voting age in the United States actually 
cast ballots in the November elections? 
(a) About 23 per cent; (b) about 42 per 
cent; (c) about 68 per cent; (d) about 
82 per cent. 


After the corresponding number on 
your aswer sheet for each of the follow- 
ing items, write the word, name, or 
phrase that best completes the question. 


16. Name the Asian country whose 
territory is divided into two widely sepa- 
rated parts. 


17. The United States and Canada are 
cooperating in the construction of a new 
radar warning network north of the 





18. Mrs. “ar Culp stain heads the 
Department of 


19. Greece has asked the United Na- 
_ to consider her claims to the island 
re) 


20. It now or that both houses 
of Congress will be controlled by the 
Party. 





21. Who will preside over the Senate 
when Congress meets in January? 


22. Name the U. S. city whose citizens 
were unable to vote in the November 
elections. 


23. Pakistan and India have long dis- 
agreed over possession of the Himalayan 
state of ; 








Identify the following persons. Choose 
the correct description from the list be- 
low. Write the letter which precedes 
that description opposite the number of 
the person to whom it applies. 


24. Lewis Strauss 

25. Mohammed Ali 

26. Alben Barkley 

27. Jawaharlal Nehru 

28. John M. Harlan 

A. Prime Minister of Pakistan 
B. Recently fired U. S. diplomat 


C. Newly appointed Supreme Court 
Justice 


_D. Chairman, Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion 


E. Senator-elect from Kentucky 
F. Prime Minister of India 


After the corresponding number on 
your answer sheet for each of the follow- 
ing items, write the letter of the word 
or phrase that makes the best definition 
of the word in italics. 


29. The members of the board were 
accused of gerrymandering. (a) giving 
public jobs to friends; (b) misusing 
state funds; (c) drawing up voting dis- 
tricts to their party’s advantage; (d) 
voting for one another’s favored bills. 


80. The voters were deluded by false 
propaganda. (a) angered; (b) misled; 
(c) convinced; (d) cheated. 

81. The committee action engendered 
good feeling. (a) destroyed; (b) under- 
mined; (c) produced; (d) endangered. 


32. The motives of the board members 
were impugned. (a) attacked; (b) up- 
held; (c) described; (d) applauded. 

83. His effort to circumvent the law 
was unsuccessful. (a) enforce; (b) 
obey; (c) change; (d) get around. 


Career for Tomorrow - - Vocational News 


Instead of our usual feature on a 
specific career this week, we shall dis- 
cuss highlights of educational oppor- 
tunities, new job publications, and 
other vocational news. Next week, we 
shall continue with our regular career 
feature. 


Statisticians are in demand, says 
the U. S. Department of Labor. Per- 
sons trained in this field collect nu- 
merical data or facts, analyze them, 
and draw conclusions from the mate- 
rial. For instance, they work out tests 
to find out how people feel about cer- 
tain public issues, or why customers 
prefer one type of product over an- 
other. You should plan on taking at 
least four years of college study if 
you choose this work. 

For additional information, write 
to the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Ask for Occu- 
pational Brief “Statistician” (M101.- 
28:47) and enclose 5 cents in coin. 


* 


“Physics as a Career” is the title of 
a 20-page pamphlet issued recently by 
Clarkson College of Technology, Pots- 
dam, New York. This illustrated pub- 
lication, which is available free of cost, 
takes up many topics of interest to 
young people who are planning a ca- 
reer in physics. 


* 


“The Engineering Technician,” a 
pamphlet recently published by the 
Technical Institute Division, Ameri- 


can Society for Engineering Educa- 
tion, describes the role of the tech- 
nician on the engineering team. It 
lists and defines a number of techni- 
cal occupations. You can get a copy 
of the booklet by writing to the So- 
ciety, located at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois. 


THEY’RE beginning to think about 
their careers 


Mathematics offers a number of ca- 
reer opportunities. The “Guidance 
Pamphlet in Mathematics for High 
School Students,” a 40-page booklet, 
tells about the many job opportunities 
in this field. You may get a copy for 
25 cents from the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, 1201 16th 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


* 


“Beginning Jobs for Young Work- 
ers” is the title of a kit of illustrated 
and colored wall charts describing the 
duties, training requirements, earn- 
ings, and job opportunities of 70 oc- 





cupations. The entire set is available 
for $1.00 from the B’nai B’rith Voca- 
tional Service Bureau, 1761 R Street, 
N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 


* 


The U. S. Air Force wants student 
applicants for its new training school. 
If you are interested in an Air Force 
career, write to the Office of Informa- 
tion Service, Department of Defense, 
Washington 25, D. C. Ask for Fact 
Sheet No. 2-54, “The Air Force Acad- 
emy.” The pamphlet gives details on 
how to apply for training and it lists 
the centers across the nation where 
exams are given. 


* 


The New England Textile Founda- 
tion has adopted a scholarship plan 
under which qualified students receive 
tuition-free college training plus a 
total of $250 in expense money for 
their four years in school. The num- 
ber of grants offered varies from time 
to time. If you are interested in a 
textile career, and would like to apply 
for a scholarship, write to the Founda- 
tion, Providence, Rhode Island. 


* 


Good character traits are your most 
valuable assets when hunting for a 
job, says Albert Nickerson of Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Company. Mr. Nickerson 
helps his company recruit new work- 
ers. He points out that most firms 
consider good character traits to be of 
even greater importance than job 
skills when hiring employes. 





Historical Backgrounds - - Ellis Island’s Past 


MMIGRANTS to the United States 
can no longer be held on Ellis Is- 


land in New York City harbor. The 
famous immigration center has been 
closed. 

The history of Ellis Island is a long 
and colorful one. The Dutch who col- 
onized New York called it Oyster Is- 
land and used it for picnics in the 
17th century. Later, it was called 
Gibbet Island, because outlaws and 
other criminals were gibbeted 
(hanged) there. 

Samuel Ellis, a New York business- 
man, settled on the island and gave it 
his name in the 18th century. New 
York City acquired the tiny area, then 
only about three acres in size, and sold 
it to the federal government in 1808. 
Federal authorities used it for the 
storage of munitions and weapons for 
some years. 

Ellis Island became an immigration 
station in 1892, and was the major one 
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for the country within a short time. 
As its business grew, so did the island. 
Rock and earth were dumped around 
the original three acres, and Ellis was 
expanded into three islands. They are 
connected by roads and have a total 
area of about 27 acres. 

In all, around 20 million foreigners 
found it the gateway to hope for hap- 
piness and freedom in the U.S. Dur- 
ing the boom immigration period of 
the early 1900’s a million and more 
immigrants a year were handled on 
the island. 

While it was a happy gateway for 
millions, Ellis Island also was a place 
of despair for thousands of others— 
those who were denied entry to this 
country because they could not meet 
the necessary regulations. 

The island often was overcrowded 
during the big immigration years. 
Many would-be immigrants were de- 
tained for long periods until they 
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immigration center has been closed down. 


could be sent back to their homelands. 

Quotas limiting the number of per- 
sons permitted entry to this country 
caused a sharp falling off in immigra- 
tion after World War I. Since 1943, 
Ellis Island has been used primarily 
as a station for detaining small num- 
bers of would-be immigrants and un- 
desirable aliens, pending deportation 
to their homelands. 

The 62-year history of the center 
ended November 12, when the last of 
50 persons under detention were 
moved to quarters on the New York 
mainland. 

Under present regulations, would-be 
immigrants must undergo strict ex- 
amination by U. S. officials in their 
home country and answer all major 
questions asked before starting to 
travel. U.S. officials are stationed on 
ships and planes to complete last- 
minute examinations. The immigrant 
then is allowed to land at an airport 
or ship dock, and is free to take up 
life in the United States. 

The immigration service thinks that 
very few persons will be liable to de- 
tention under the present system. 
Those few, in most cases, will be al- 
lowed to go to a hotel during investi- 
gation of their case. A small number 
may be detained in federal quarters 
for various reasons. 





If you have built castles in the air, 
your work need not be lost; that is 
where they should be. Now put the 
foundations under them. 

—HENRY DAVID THOREAU. 





